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When, in 1894, Henry Sidgwick was giving evidence before
a Royal Commission, he said of the Cambridge Training
Syndicate that its scheme had "remained almost inoperative
up to the present time so far as the schoolmasters for whose
benefit it was primarily instituted are concerned; though it
has been used to an important extent by women preparing
for secondary teaching." But the opening of university
day training departments from 1890 onwards, though
they were designed primarily for the professional training of
elementary-school teachers, reacted in favour of training
for secondary-school teachers also; and this affected men no
less than women. This was particularly noticeable after the
opening of many new secondary schools, consequent upon
the Education Act of 1902. These municipal or county
schools were often evolved from an older pupil-teacher
centre or higher-grade school. When this happened, the
original staff was usually absorbed into the new secondary
school, and thus graduates who had been trained as elemen-
tary,-school teachers began to appear on secondary-school
staffs. The new schools also created a demand for well-
qualified graduate teachers, which could be supplied only
by drawing on the university day training colleges. All this
tended to break down the hard-and-fast line of demarcation
which had separated the elementary and secondary branches
of the profession, and it helped to counter the old idea that,
even if training were necessary for the one class, it was not
necessary for the other.

The question of professional training is bound up with
that of the registration of teachers. The law, medicine,
dentistry, pharmaceutical chemistry, accountancy, and
many other professions have their registers; and unless
one's name appears there, one is legally debarred from
practising. But even to this day that condition does not
exist as regards teaching. This has been due not merely to